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_ The ninth annual meeting, which was held as scheduled in San Francisco on Sunday, Sep- — 
ember fourth, marked the first meeting of the Association in the far West. Previously, the 
urthest West that the Association had been was for the third annual meeting in Denver in 

949. This meeting place was chosen in keeping with the express policy of the Association 

f Meeting in conjunction with the convention of the aa iieiond Psychological Association, which 
is year took place in San Francisco, September 1 - 7. Somewhat over 100 persons were present 
lor the meeting, and more than 50 of them remained for the dinner and the presidential address, 
hich brought the meeting to a close. The meeting itself was characterized by a lively dis- 
ission after each of the three papers, all of which dealt with timely topics, the appropriate- 
ess of which was appreciated by the audience. The meeting was held at the Convent of the 
acred Heart, an enviable location, overlooking the Golden Gate Bridge. The Convent, both in 
ocation and hospitality, lived up in every way to the antecedent report of the Committee on 
ocal arrangements. Credit for the arrangement of the program is due to the energetic head 
the Committee on program, Sr. Annette Walters, C.S.J. An outstanding job of local ar- 
angements was performed by Dr. Edgar J. Hinkel, assisted by Miss Mary Brantly. To these 
embers, as well as to Rev. Mother E. Deming, RSCJ, and the members of her community for their 
racious hospitality, the Association is indebted for a very successful meeting. In addition 

io welcoming the members and guests at the start of the meeting, Dr. Hinkel also served as 
oastmaster at the dinner. After his presidential address at the conclusion of the dinner, 
ther Herr turned over the office of president to his successor, Dr. William A. Kelly, of 
ordham University. 


The Board of Directors met at the Convent of the Sacred Heart on Sunday morning, Sep- 
ember fourth, prior to the general Association meeting, which took place in the afternoon. 
e following points, both from the Association meeting and from the meeting of the Board of 
irectors, are presented as being of general interest. 


utcome of elections..... 


_ Brother Roger Philip, F.S.C., chairman of the Committee on elections, reported the fol- 
owing outcome of the election, determined on a basis of the preferential count, as provided 
n the election ballot: 


President-Elect: Msgr. Timothy J. Gannon 
Executive Secretary: Rev. William C. Bier, S.J. 
Members of the Board of Directors: ‘Dr. Magda B. Arnold 

Dr. Salvatore G. DiMichael 


_ After a year the president-elect automatically succeeds to the presidency. The term 

E office, both of the executive-secretary and the members of the Board of Directors, is 
ree years. According to the provision of the Constitution, each member of the Board of 
lrectors serves as chairman of one of the standing committees of the Association. As 

ed by the Board, the following is the disposition of commitee chairmanships arrived 
for the coming year: Sister Annette, Committee on Program; Dr. Raymond J. McCall, Com- 
ttee on Membership; Dr. Magda B. Arnold, Committee on Elections; and Dr. Salvatore. Ge 
chael, Committee on Publicity. The two remaining members of each committee, appointed 
r the Board of Directors from among the constituent members of the Association, will be 
anced a the next issue of the NEWSLETTER. 
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Treasurer's reporteceee | " 
TREASURER'S REPORT, 1 3 

Balance, September LDS isch adacg heat vauheceecte ruse a aere ren $91.42 

Receipts, September 195) = August 8, 1955 


DUCS.sceccccccccccccscccccccccccccccccesccsssscveccescs sesh 399.25 
Canadian BXONENEG sc cccewacescses dus eouwes Sct ce sence tell e 

Mailing EIBUS secerocaneceséscbesesverteinteutene cao 61.50 
NEWSLETTER ‘subscriptionss.'s vce ss aeveesd venue eek cee 674.65 


Total ROCELPUGs ses seseccaccved ei shisnennececuaeaewelLIGlel 
Total DEPOSL US. so scscsccesscscossusceceavoccevecesectessendandegu ene $2227.66 


Expenditures, September 195), - August 8, 1955 


Postage for Executive Secretary....ccccccesccccecccccccccece 105.00 
Malling Perm bessdivicd sect sasuesed keveee pigaereer eons. Looe 
Mailing Privilege ys 65s ssn ss/c ¥06 coWiae acts ane etOne Orn 
BOOK RAULOWE ccosee su cwe ds suv cbes cu staaberouetimdeoer ies 2.30 
SUGRSULODs cl fais via 5.0 opener 6 she sbeees Caneel 2.47 
DOCTOCEFIAL HOLD. sis 65 s00.0 vice as deca 6b000 dé eee vaebdsee eemeulesaees 
LOC Core: to, Menberanip ...s Joes sduevddves soe cment nt. . tie 6.58 
Supplements to NEWOLETIRN sc + n0.jn tenes cere enwee oekn tee 75.00 
Printings. SEWSLETTERS... 4.0% 00s seed vend cate tea ec. sauoin Tee 
Printing, Annual Statements......cccececscccecscceccccsces 28675 
Duplication of letters to librarians and 

Directors) of Catholic Charitiess: Ji. css ves acade vewcue 7.00 
Envelopes for NEWSLETTERS iiss cis eva cw oa stacy eeancne ee tee 127.50 
Office Suppliass .sis.sisvseusessascodet ces cksvdeaacwetetie! LuOIsD 
Paper, Stencils, Envelopesssesssischeniescéacdiees, Col 31.10 
Annual statements, Multilith.....ccscecocscececcccvscecece 15.00 
Expenses for Spring. meeting of Board of Directors......++. 196.00 


Return of excess GUOS is wa edeun cede puck birds ve ee wheter Cau 1.00 
Printing of programs for September meeting......eeeeeeee06 40.00 
Bank OL EO Ns 4s 660.46 66s 5:4 4050854 AMEE SKS SERIES CTL 225 


Total BXPONGLUNG Hs 5 vcnesmsesencked s sadcas Cnseds veka eescerene ape $1773.80 
BRLENCBs 60.0 baes b6eda Cehe4,0nu. bude camels on 4 sce utes bands Chega oen 453.86 


Virginia M. Staudt 
/s/ Henryk Misiak Treasurer 
Alexander A. Schneiders 
Auditors 


Budget for 1956..... 


The following budget was submitted to the membership at the meeting and accepted by 
them, thus automatically fixing $3.00 as the amount of Association dues for 1956: 


BUDGET FOR 1956 


Estimated receipts Estimated expenditures 
Dues from 500 members NEWSLETTER; 
at $3.00 CACNe oo 000000$1500.00 Printing, paper, OtC. 020 0$385.00 
Subscriptions to d Supplements..seccccccccs 75.00 
NEWSLETTER, < ise ccesecs 500.00 MALIGNE Use in is checker cae 150.00 ; 
Total receipts Sones was eeeOU0s00 TODRLs eae ened cecaae Via beseeeuee anna eee $610.00 
Secretary's Office: 
Secretarial helpecscecss 1,00.00 
Postagesssevecseceseeces 100.00 
Programs, mimeograph, etc.100.00 
Office expenses......e+- 50.00 


Tot TOSSES H SOHO SEHEL OLE SOSH EEE OEEEEHEES 650 


-00 
Total EXPONditures.cecscseccccccccccccsescscceeHl 200.00 
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lew members..... 
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Following the recommendation of the Committee on Membership, the Board of Directors 
lected the following persons to membership in the Association: 


Constituent Members Associate Members 
Buckley, Francis M., Ed.D. Coulter, Thelma T., Ph.D. 
Finnegan, Walter J. Denty, Vera D. 

Loveland, Edward H., Ph.D. Diemert, Rev. Jerome, S.J. 
Plourd, Albert A. Giorgi, Amedeo P. 


Zilboorg, Gregory, M.D. McCarthy, Sr. Mary Viterbo, C.S.J. 
Meade, Martin J. G 
Nicolay, Glen C. 
Shimota, Helen E. 


rhe thirteen newly-elected members raise the total membership of the Association to 500 from 
the original 238 charter members in 199. 


PLACEMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


Man for instructorship in psychology; duties mainly instructional for general psychology 
pourses, Others as required; Master's or Doctor's degree; experimental psychology background 
lesirable; salary by negotiation; begin September 1955. Send background resume to L. N. 
scktenwald, Villanova University, Villanova, Penna. ... Clinical psychologist, Catholic, full- 
sime. Ph.D. in clinical psychology with emphasis on projective testing required; emphasis on 
and interest in child guidance problems preferred. Dynamic orientation essential. Preference 
own to person with some personal analysis. Some administrative duties; paid vacations and 
ick leave. Salary range $5600 to $8200 depending on ttraining and qualifications. Address 
pplications to: Rev. William R. Johnson, Catholic Welfare Bureau, 855 So. Figueroa Street, 

os Angeles 17, Calif. 


NEWS BRIEFS 


_ ACTIVITIES OF ACPA MEMBERS: Sr. Mary Louise, of Mary Manse College, Toledo, Ohio, 
onducted the seminar on individual differences in reading and lectured to the Workshop in 
ndividual Differences at Catholic University, June 10 - 21....Mr. Anthony J. Summo has been 
dvanced to the rank of assistant professor of psychology, Manhattan College, New York.... 
rm. John F., McGowan of the University of Missouri and Dr. William C. Cottle of the University 
f Kansas participated in a one-week workshop late in July at the University of Virginia, con- 
erned with the writing of a supplement to NVGA's COUNSELOR PREPARATION called REHABILITATION 
QUNSELOR PREPARATION, scheduled for early fall publication....Sr. M. Adelbert, S.N.D. was 
ent as a representative of the Toledo Province to South America where she visited many of the 
hools and universities and spent almost six weeks in the southern.part of Brazil. 


CHANGES OF EMPLOYMENT: Dr. Benjamin Alimena has left the staff of St. Vincent's Hospital, 
York City, to join the faculty of Lincoln Hall, as clinical psychologist....Miss M E. 
eidy has been appointed clinical psychologist in the Department of Psychiatry of the ee 
University Medical Center....Miss Ellen Tracey will assume the post of director of guid- 
mce in the school of nursing at St. Vincent's Hospi- 
1, New York City, in November, at which time vrs. ACPA NEWSLETTER 
an Lucas, who currently holds the position, will be- on b f the 4 
ome part-time psychological consultant in the ene tiie 
chool of nursing....Dr. Gerald J. McCarty has en- 
red the U.S. Public Health Service and is currently | Editor: Rev. William C. Bier, S.J. 
tioned at the Federal Penitentiary in Lewisburg, Fordham University 


enna., as clinical psychologist....Mr. Warren Adams New York 58, N.Y. 
egins this month at Iona College as assistant to Book Review Editor: 

s director of guidance and instructor in psychology. Dr. Virginia M. Staudt 
«+e. Mr. Thomas L. Lawremson has accepted an appoint- Hunter College 
e t to the staff of St. Joseph's School for the deaf,| | New York 21, N.Y. 

onx, New York City, as psychologist. Subscription price for non-members: 
f $1.00 per year 


BOOK REVIEW SECTION 


Maslow, A.H. MOTIVATION AND PERSONALITY, New York: Harper and Brothers, 1954, Pp. xiv+l1l. 


The Catholic reviewer is confronted with unusual difficulties in making a fair appraisal 
of this provocative but tantalizing book. Maslow raises many questions that need to be raised 
and is often inspired in his clinical insights. His description of the normal personality is 
brilliant and his prospectus for future research highly original and challenging. The book is 
a protest against the one-sided and constricted views of the adult personality derived from su 
contrasting but equally limited systems as the current behavioristic psychologies and orthodox 
psychoanalysis. Maslow succeeds admirably in keeping the normal adult personality in focus 
and in avoiding the faulty logic of Freud who assumed that the normal is only a special instant 
of the abnormal. He provides an antidote to the unwarranted extrapolations that are often mad 
in constructing general psychological theories from data based on the responses of emotionally 
disturbed and mentally sick people. For instance, he does not accept the notion, seriously 
advanced by some perceptual theorists, that perception io essentially subjective and that what | 
we perceive in the external world is predominantly a projection of our inner, private worlds 
of need and desire. Maslow holds, on the contrary, that the distortion of perceptual data by i 
needs and desires of the individual is basically a pathological phenomenon and that the dis- 
tortion of perceptual reality increases in proportion as the individual departs from the norm ; 
of emotional stability and mental health. This is an important distinction to make and is in © 
keeping with Gordon Allport's observation that projective tests, while they reveal the basic, 
unsatisfied needs of the repressed and emotionally disturbed personality, may reveal nothing ~ 
at all of the most urgent needs and cravings of the emotionally normal. 


Maslow's contention that the "naive conceptions of science which now guide the work of 
many psychologists tend to serve an excluding critical purpose, rather than a creative and ; 
constructive purpose" will be well received by those who prefer a phenomenological to a posi- © 
tivistic approach to human problems. The statement would be more convincing, however, if . | 
Maslow had followed it up with a constructive, scientifically sound, and logically consistent 
theory of science. Instead, Maslow's chief contribution is to highlight the limitations of 
existing scientific approaches and to specify the problems which would be "generated by a 
positive approach to psychology." Maslow criticizes at one moment the theory that all of man's 
activity is functional and purposive and at the next moment accepts uncritically a notion of 
social progress that has historically been associated with such a theory. The psychological 
utopia envisioned by Maslow is a more pleasant one to contemplate than that of B.F. Skimmer, 
but is similar to his in its implicit denial of man's fallen nature. 


Maslow unabashedly offers psychology as a substitute for religion, repudiates Aris- 
totelian logic, and looks upon man as almost infinitely perfectible by his own unaided efforts. 
The Catholic psychologist will find the book interesting for a variety of reasons, not the lea 
of which are Maslow's unwitting rediscovery of Aristotle (his psychology, not his logic), and ¢ 
many long-ignored facts about human beings which are an integral part of the Catholic heritage 
but which have been lost sight of, even by Catholic psychologists, because they could not be 
assimilated into the post-reformation, post-Darwinian, and post~Freudian scheme of values that 
has pervaded American psychology. 


Maslow understandably deplores the ethnocentrism of American psychologists in assuming 
that what is characteristic of people living in America is true also for people of other cul- 
tures. Yet the Catholic scholar will not expect Maslow to formulate a psychology valid for 
entire human race. Even the "American culture" is not homogeneous. There is, for instance, a 
vast difference between the college-educated Catholic and the so-called "typical" educated 
American reared in the dominant protestant tradition. The average American psychologist today 
knows more about Samoans and West Coast Indians than he does about the "Weltanschauung" of 
largest and most influential religious minority group in his own country, viz., that of the 
educated, practicing Catholic. The fact that a book like this can be written with almost no 
reference to an authentic Catholic point of view reflects the cultural ethnocentrism so c 
teristic of American psychology. Maslow adopts a cavalier attitude toward the philosophical 


Bea of man that have been made in the past and in this sense can be said to be ethnocen 
time. 


—— a . eee eee 


_ The profound problems of human life and experience which Maslow discusses in this volume 
ed to be seen in the light of a consistent and unified theory of personality. Only a sound 
ilosophical background can prepare a clinical psychologist for a task of this scope. It is 
fortunate that those who are masters of the philosophy of man tend to be ignorant of man as 

e scientist and clinician see him in laboratory and clinic. Perhaps it is not possible for 

@ person who finds his greatest satisfactions in working with people to become, at the same 
me, a first-rate scientist and philosopher. Maslow's book will undoubtedly be reviewed from 
vergent points of view. His basic premises and scientific methodology will surely be attacked. 
it, after the criticisms have been made, there will still remain a solid basis of original sug- 
stions upon which a more philosophically sophisticated psychology of motivation than that 
ssented in this volume can be constructed in the future. 


llege of St. Catherine Sr. Annette Walters, C.S.J. 
e Paul, Minn. 


aceel, J.F., PHILOSOPHICAL PSYCHOLOGY. New York: Sheed & Ward, 1955. Pp. xiii + 363. $4.50. 


The author is a Belgian Jesuit, with a Ph.D. from Louvain, now teaching at Fordham. His 
ok differs in several respects from other rational psychology texts in English. Aiming to 
e the spirit rather than the letter, the book contains no verbatim quotations from St. Thomas. 
is rich with European source material with which the author is very much at home. A very 
sresting feature is a much more extended treatment of immanence than we are accustomed to in 
English texts. 


He distinguishes four kinds of psychology: (a) empirical, which is the science of the facts 
laws of mental life, as acquired by everyday experience, (b) experimental, which as the 
jence of behavior applies strictly scientific methods to the study of animal and human behav- 
*, (c) philosophical, defined as the science of living bodies which interprets the data of 
perience in the light of metaphysical principles, (d) metaphysical, also called "reflective 
chology" a special branch of metaphysics consisting essentially in the reflection of the in- 
ect on its ow activity. The book contains some of each. 


A brief introduction is followed by five major parts: (1) Life in General, (2) Plant and 

mal Life, (3) Human Sense Life, (4) Human Rational Life, (5) Man as a Person. The third part 
subdivided into experimental and philosophical sections and the fourth and fifth parts into 
birical and philosophical sections, although the latter contain experimental Gata too. To 

e an idea of the varying amounts of space given to the various kinds of psychology, part 

ee contains a third again as much experimental data as philosophical. Part four has twice 
much philosophy as empirical data and part five has about twelve times as much of the empiri-- 
as of the philosophical. 


In the first two parts the empirical is intertwined and integrated with the philosophical. 
the last three parts, the philosophical is on the whole treated apart from the empirical, so 
t as the preface states, if time does not permit the empirical may be skipped or merely made 
ed reading. At times the empirical is explicitly related to the philosophical and fine 
egration occurs. At other times I was disappointed at the lack of relating which the author 
done between the two fields. Further I fail to see the need of including in a philosophy 
considerable amounts of empirical data which have no special philosophic relevance. 


Some teachers might be tempted to use this text because of the empirical and experimental 
in it, as a substitute for a formal course in general psychology. This would be a mistake. 
treatment is too condensed and would give an inadequate appreciation of the methods by 

th the conclusions have been reached. There are no illustrations either. I believe that the 
irical content would be difficult for someone to comprehend who has not already had a course. 
he other hand the inclusion of the empirical does have distinct value. Since courses in 
donal and general do not always run concurrently, this serves to refresh the mind of the stu- 
y on pertinent questions and also provides an opportunity for integration. 


I think that this is a book which the professional psychologist would appreciate owning 
use it considers the philosophical implications of many of the things he holds. I would 
“want to say whether it should be adopted as a philosophy text -- it is up to the individual 
fessor to look it over carefully and make up his ow mind in the light of his particular 
Wation and purposes - but it is a very refreshing text and one which he should not neglect 
scale Paul F. D'Arcy, M.M. 


— | i 6 s — —— 
Biddle, W. Earl, M.D. INTEGRATION OF RELIGION AND PSYCHIATRY. New York: Macmillan, 1955. ; 
Pp. xii + iy Ue $3.75- | : 


| 
Probably only a few reviews of Dr. Biddle's book will be like this one, dispassionate and 
objective. This is the kind of book that is apt to make one overly enthusiastic or violently — 
antagonistic. | 
j 

| 


In the preface, Dr. Biddle points out: "Though religion and psychiatry have become 
separate and distinct professions, both deal with human relations." (p. vid) He goes on to 
state the thesis: "There is a basic religious element underlying all neurotic and psychotic — 
disorders, though it is not very obvious." (p. viii) In order to correlate his thesis with the 
Freudian teaching the author found it "necessary to construct a new system of 'depth' psycholo 
which would explain normal and abnormal behavior and restore imagination to its rightful aaa 
as a function of the total personality." (p.xi) Freud's failure to appreciate the function of 
imagination combined with his materialism is held to be responsible for the inadequacies of 
psychoanalytic theory. Dr. Biddle elaborates his thesis in thirteen short chapters. 


A summary statement of Dr. Biddle's theory may possibly run something like this. The im- 
agination which functions on a conscious and an unconscious level is most important. The phan= 
tasies produced by the imagination influence behavior either for good or for ill. The child | 
before the age of three is an extremist - his parents are phantasized as either all good, when 
good, or all bad, when bad. The struggle is to eliminate the bad and to become united to the 
good. "The motivating force behind all behavior is a compulsive innate drive to obtain and in- 
corporate within the self that which is good, and to change, avoid, overcome, or annihilate tha 
which is bad." (p. 63) The union sought with both parents is a spiritual one in contradistinc 
tion to Freud's Oedipus complex. It is this illusory good father who is symbolic of God, the ” 
bad father, of the Devil, and the good mother, of Heaven, and the bad mother, of Hell. The 
problems created by these phantasies are worked out in imagination - in play where a material 
object symbolic of the phantasy is safely manipulated, in dreams, and in work. The immediate 
goal seems to be the improvement of phantasies through these activities which bring about 
emotional growth. "By improving the real objects about us and making them good we improve our | 
unconscious phantasies which the objects represent." (p. 82) This works apparently because 
".,..a11 objects are potentially reducible to representation of the symbolic father." (p. 79) 


This book is characterized by rich associations which indicate a well developed imagin- 
ation on the part of the author. Unfortunately, there is little reference to the work of the 
academic psychologist in the field of personality, and no note taken of the difficulties crea 
by what may be just loose writing. Some examples. Psychologists will have difficulty with th 
affirmation concerning the wnconscious that all experiences are “indelibly recorded there in 
minute and exact detail." (p. 25) Philosophers may have some trouble with the idea: "In religi 
the ultimate truth is sought first. In the natural sciences this process is reversed." (p.17) 
Theologians may puzzle over Lucifer's refusal to serve as a manifestation of mental illness. 


As far as accomplishing an integration of religion and psychiatry is concerned, too much 
obviously depends upon the accuracy of Dr. Biddle's hypothesizing. The most that can be said 
is that he presents his thsories in such a way that they may be very readily integrated into 
a Catholic conception of life. The same may be said of many other theories. 


On the other hand, he has made a real contribution to psychiatric thought by his calling 
attention to the importance of the imagination, his frequent profound insights into the pos- 
sible meaning of the apparently insignificant, his obvious personal sense of the total inte- 
gration of the whole of reality, and his too brief re-evaluation of the history of psychiatry. 


St. Benedict's College Rev. Dunstan J. Wack, 0.S.3., Ph.D. 
Atchison, Kansas Chairman, Department of Psychology 
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Pay ye et a he a 
Schneiders, Alexander A, PERSONAL ADJUSTMENT AND MENTAL HEALTH, New York: Rinehart & Co., Inc. 
1955, Pp. xvii + 537. $5.00. 


-Written to give a "better understanding of man's relation to himself and to reality, as 
expressed in his day-to-day adjustments", this book is an excellent study of the process of ad- 
justment. As such Dr. Schneiders has made it eminently practical and has integrated the psy- 
thology of adjustment with moral and religious concepts and principles. 


The book is divided into five parts covering: the study of adjustment, the nature and 
sonditions of adjustment, patterns of adjustment, varieties of adjustment and mental hygiene 
ind treatment. A summary and questions for discussion or other projects and a list of selected 
‘eadings are appended to each chapter. The work closes with a good glossary and a listing of 
ertinent films and recordings. Throughout the text clever diagrams and sketches executed by 


he author's brether point up the context. The work is annotated from a wide variety of source 
aterial. : 


Tae author, who is at present professor of psychology and director of psychological ser- 
‘ices at Fordham University, has called upon his wide range of experience in writing this book. 
lis case illustrations, although not as numerous as one wuld like » have a genuine ring that 
omes from personal counseling experience. 


After introducing the basic concepts in the three opening chapters, in the fourth the 
uthor gives the criteria of adjustment and of mental health which he defines as "the key to- 
holesome adjustment." He lists sixteen criteria for good adjustment "organized in terms of 
he general notion that good adjustment requires adequate relations toward self, toward society 
nd toward God." He points out that closely related to these are the eleven criteria for men- 
al health including: "good contact with reality, healthy attitudes, mental efficiency, inte- 


ration of thought, motive, conduct, resolution of conflicts, adequate self-concept, emotional 
tability and peace of mind." 


Schneiders’ treatment of frustration is especially good. He defines frustration as "the 
ubjective reaction to the blocking or hindrance of significant behavior or notivation that 
eads to interference with adequate and effective adjustment." The chapters on defense mechan- 
sms and on the neurotic patterns of adjustment are very well done. The analysis of the aims 
f compensation is a good preparation for Schneiders’ tr-atment of the varieties of compensa- 
ion (p. 310). The adjustment value of each defense mechanism is considered. On page 367, 
igure 27 gives a good schematic presentation of defense against reality. Especially note- 
orthy is the "perimeter of normality and good adjustment". (p.377) 


Principles of mental hygiene based on the nature of man, man's relation to his environ- 
ent and on man's relation to God, sixteen in all, a solid sumiation of sound Catholic teach- 
ag and of the psychology of adjustment and mental health are advanced by the author in the 
ast chapter. For those seeking a text for undergraduate courses in mental hygiene this book 


ay seem a little weighty, but with the direction of an experienced teacher, it should be worth 
trial. 


It is regrettable that the publishers did not dress this valuable book in a more attrac- 
ive format. 


le College of New Rochelle Mother M. Berenice Rice, 0.S.U. 
w Rochelle, New York 


ihnson, Donald M. THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THOUGHT AND JUDGMENT. New York: Harper & Bros., 1955. 
; Pp. xX ~+ 515. $6.00. 
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This book does not present any new facts, but its aim is in one sense more difficult. 
author contends rightly that the psychology of thought and judgment has been poorly de- 

d, inadequately organized, and studied only sporadically. He intends to stmmarize and or- 
ze the results already obtained, and in the light of this organization to suggest topics 
further research - sometimes he even outlines experiments to be performed. 


a bE Se 
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One's evaluation of the author's success will depend largely on one's theory of the scienc 
of psychology and its relation to philosophy. Those who expect the two disciplines to talk 
the same language, make the same distinctions, and use the same concepts, will consider the 
book confused and misleading. The author defines thinking as a problem solving, and judgment 
as problem solving according to a limited category of responses. These are operational con- 
cepts; the author does not attempt to draw conclusions about the nature of thought from them, 
and he points out that there is no single ability to judge. Yet what he is talxing about has — 
only an indirect relation to thought defined as abstract or universal understanding and judg- 
ment as affirmation or negation. On the other hand, those who consider psychology an autono— 
mous science, entitled to its own concepts and methods, will consider the author's effort quite 
succssful, and may find his suggestions stimulating for their own or their students' research 


Some remarks of the author are worthy of special attention. He points out (p. 43) that 
the separation of two processes or functions does not necessarily give any information about 
the nature of either one. Becauseof his habit of defining abstract thinking in terms of verbal 
responses, the author is led to conclude that the ability to define may not necessarily show 
any mastery of a subject (p. 233). 


Saint Louis University George P. Klubertanz, S.J. 
Saint Louis, Missouri 


BOOKS RECEIVED FOR REVIEW AS OF AUGUST 15, 1955. 


Braceland, F.J. (Ed.) FAITH, REASON AND MODERN PSYCHIATRY. New York: Kenedy, 1955. 
Pp. xv + 310. $6.00. 
Brown, C.W. & Ghiselli, E.E. SCIZNTIFIC METHOD IN PSYCHOLOGY. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1955. 
Pos ix.e 368. 
Demal, W. PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY IN PRACTICE (Trans. by J.W. Conway). New York: Kenedy, 1955. 
Pp. xii + 249. $4.00. a | 
Feuer, L.S. PSYCHOANALYSIS AND ETHICS. Springfield, I11.: Thomas, 1955. Pp. vi + 13h. $4.00. 
Munroe, R.L. SCHOOLS OF PSYCHOANALYTIC THOUGHT. New York: Dryden, 1955. Pp. xvi + 670. $7.50 
Wittenberg, R. M. ON CALL FOR YOUTH, New York: Association, 1955. Pp. xiv + 21. $3.50. 
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